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Editorial 


With its issue of June, 1943, the Eng- 
lish publication The Gramophone attained 
its twenty-first birthday. Through the years 
no other publication has served the inter- 
ests of the enthusiast for record music 
more faithfully. We extend our congra- 
tulations to its editors, Compton Macken- 
zie, Christopher Stone and Cecil Pollard. 
“Coming of age” must be a great satis- 
faction, and none can appreciate this more 
fully than Compton Mackensie, who con- 
ceived the idea of the publication. Al- 
though the magazine is considerably cut 
down in size because of the war, it has 
suffered fewer vicissitudes on the whole 
than have we. The loyalty of advertisers, 
particularly the English record companies, 
have kept, as F Sharp (a contributing 
editor) says in the June issue, “the vital 
spark active.” 

“In September, 1939,” writes F Sharp, 
“when The Gramophone was 17, there 
were grave doubts as to whether it would 
survive. Later, the paper famine threat- 
ened its existence, and Sir Kingsley 
Wood's notion... that recorded music 
should be lumped with tobacco and fur 
coats, caused more anxiety.” 

The worries that beset this publication 
in the early days of the war must have 
been many. There certainly must have 
been “unquenchable inspiration, courage 






































Notes 


and zeal” on the part of its several editors, 
and they are to be praised for the work 
they have accomplished. The casual read- 
er who skims through a publication like 
The Gramophone or The American Music 
Lover can have little idea of the amount 
of labor that goes into them. Working in 
a highly specialized field, the editors are 
often hard put to it for relevant and worth- 
while material. There is plenty of mater- 
ial to be had on music in general, but 
very little of it fits the scope of special- 
ized media like these publications. Serv- 
ing an industry that is essentially big busi- 
ness, and that is not primarily motivated 
by any ideal principles, such publications 
often find it hard to please all concerned. 
But our main purpose is to serve the 
reader, and to give him honest counsel 
at all times. We cannot speak for The 
Gramophone but we can for ourselves, and 
in this regard we can say that our efforts 
to serve our readers have not always help- 
ed our cause with the very industry that 
stands to gain most, in the long run, from 
those efforts. 

In time like these, it is the loyalty of 
advertisers that makes it possible for a 
publication to serve its readers faithfully 
and well. Although our prime interest 
and our prime supporters have always 
been our readers, the fact that we deal 
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with the merchandise of a specific indus- 
try has made it necessary for us to evalu- 
ate the interests of that industry. The in- 
terests of The Gramophone are unques- 
tionably those of its readers, and the in- 
terests of the record manufacturers in Eng- 
land are apparently the same. If all the 
American record manufacturers were as 
wise as their English affiliates, they would 
realize that they in their way and we in 
ours are serving in a common cause. It 
is truly heartening to note the loyalty of 
the trade in England; it must be a source 
of considerable satisfaction to the editors 
of The Gramophone. 


* * x 


There’s another drive on this summer 
by Records For Our Fighting Men, Inc., 
to collect old, used, and unwanted scrap 
records. The second nation-wide drive to 
collect scrap records began on July 3rd, 
with the American Legion and its Auxili- 
ary again doing the house-to-house can- 
vassing. The idea is to sell the old discs 
to the companies and to purchase with the 
proceeds new ones for our fighting forces. 
Distribution of the new records to the 
men in service is again to be supervised 
by the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation. The funds 
obtained from selling to the record manu- 
facturers the records collected last year 
were also used to purchase new records. 
To date, over 300,000 new discs have been 
distributed to the fighting forces, here and 
abroad. 

Most of the records distributed have 
been of popular selections. Only a small 
minority want classical material. However, 
whichever type is wanted, it remains a 
fact that there is a desire for more and 
more records. Returning recently from a 
35,000-mile tour of the fighting fronts, 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the 
Army Air Force, reported that the only 
request made by our fighting men was for 
“some phonograph records.” Records, we 
are told, will be found in army camps 
from coast to coast, in dugouts in far-away 
places like Guadalcanal, and at advanced 
fighter bases everywhere. Records form 
an intimate link with the homes and lives 
the soldiers left behind; they offer a cer- 
tain tangibility which radio programs 
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don’t supply. A war correspondent inter- 
viewing recently a group of American 
pilots, at an advanced base “somewhere 
in North Africa,” says that the boys beg- 
ged him to “tell the folks back home to 
ship some more music. You can really use 
music in this country. It takes you a long 
way back home.” 

Pointing to a phonograph in a corner 
of the operations tent, a pilot said: “That 
phonograph has got more operational 
hours than any plane in our squadron. If 
it wears out, we'll be in a fine pickle. 
We have about 150 records when we 
came, but there are only 100 left now. A 
lot of them tick, tick when the needle 
hits a crack, but they still give!” 

One group of soldiers in the South 
Pacific, learning that a phonograph and 
records were en route, expressed exactly 
what music from home means to soldiers 
in far places. In a letter to the RCA Vic- 
tor record department, the boys explain- 
ed: “Before we had no communication 
with the outside world and that caused 
an epidemic of homesickness. But now 
everyone is looking forward to hearing 
the popular songs direct from home. I 
wish you could see this mob nnw — all 
smiles. Morale has gone up 100%.” 

A great many of our subscribers, now 
in service, are having the magazine ship- 
ped to them all over the globe. Only a 
few have written to us, but those letters 
have been most revealing of the need for 
music. Almost every letter contains the 
sentence, “Wish we could hear some of 
those records we read about.” Some tell 
of having portable phonographs and a 
bunch of records, which are constantly be- 
ing played. A former Boston reader, now 
in the South Pacific, writes that when he 
plays his portable he “has a gang of fel- 
lows listening with far-away looks in their 
eyes.” 

“Not everybody admits he’s homesick,” 
says this correspondent, “but you can tell 
when we have a record concert. I've known 
guys to forsake a crap game just to listen 
quietly to a few worn records.” 

Not all our fighting men are fortunate 
enough to have a few records and a port- 
able phonograph, but there’s usually a 
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Grieg was born on June 15, 1843. The 
music world one hundred years later was 
not able to celebrate adequately the cen- 
tennial of the birth of one of its popular 
composers because of war-time conditions. 
Grieg’s position, from the standpoint of 
the mature musical listener, remains debat- 
able. For, as one advances in music ap- 
preciation, one finds that the need for 
music like Grieg’s, the urge to rehear it, 
becomes less and less. Musical loyalty does 
not have the same tenacious hold that 
patriotism and family ties exert. 

At some time or the other, most of us 
have probably endeavored to renew ac- 
quaintance with a book that fascinated us 
enormously in the past. The memory of 
how pleased we were with that book at 
first reading, or perhaps upon several re- 
readings, has sustained our loyalty through 
the years. Then one day we open the book 
again with a feeling of elated anticipation, 
expecting old thrills to be renewed. But 
instead of being thrilled, we find ourselves 





*This article is based in part on some notes on 
Grieg sent to the editor by the English writer 
Neville d’Esterre. 
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strangely bored, and, after a chapter or 
two, the book is laid aside. Nothing, of 
course, has happened to the book, but 
something has happened to us. It may be 
that we have grown blasé with the years, 
or wise with age, or perhaps a habit of 
investigating the causes of things has ren- 
dered us immune from intellectual sur- 
prises. At all events, what the writer has 
to say—his wisdom, regarded as such in 
the beginning—no longer appeals; it has 
ceased to impress. 


A work of music may affect us in a 
similar manner. We hear certain works 
of music, even buy them on records, and 
on our first acquaintance with them value 
them greatly. Several repetitions may or 
may not be similarly enjoyed; then we 
leave off listening to these works. For a 
long time we believe we still are fond of 
this music and that it still means much 
to us. Strangely, we do not question why 
we have not returned to it more often, 
until one day after a_long period of rest 
we renew our acquaintance and suddenly 
find we are no longer interested. I have 
known many music lovers who have ac- 
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quired this attitude toward the music of 
Grieg. Perhaps this music never did really 
conquer them. It half-conquered them at 
a certain stage of their musical develop- 
ment, but not a few of: them now admit 
that there is little in Grieg of permanent 
value. “Just a few of his compositions, 
chiefly in the Lyrische Stuecke,” Neville 
d’Esterre contends, “retain a certain amount 
of lasting charm’—such pieces as Erotik 
out of Opus 43, and Sylfide and Heim- 
werts out of Opus 62. In the piano con- 
certo there is one glorious melody—one 
of the finest tunes ever written, and there 
are moments of poetic beauty in the 
Ballade, Opus 24, which retain their fas- 
cination. 

The best of Grieg lies in his piano 
music: the Concerto, the Ballade, the Ro- 
mance and Variations for two pianos, the 
Holberg Suite—which he wisely orches- 
trated, and, as noted above, some of the 
Lyric Pieces. Grieg also wrote some lovely 
lieder, most of which are undeservedly 
neglected today. In these he achieved a 
type of sentiment that often borders on, 
but does not cross, the line of banality; 
one thinks of Ich liebe Dich and Vaaren 
(Spring). Grieg realized a wide range of 
emotion in his songs. Heimweh offers an 
eloquent example of patriotism; Die Prin- 
zessin is a charming ballad; and Ein Schwan 
belongs among the great lieder of all time. 
And Haugtussa is an appealing cycle. One 
could name others, but this would lengthen 
these notes considerably; Grieg’s songs 
deserve an article of their own. 

Examination of Grieg’s music in general 
shows that he was weak in invention. It 
has been said that his preference for lyrical 
forms of expression rose, not, as in Cho- 
pin’s case, from a natural leaning in that 
direction, but from the fact that he did 
not have sufficient mental stamina to be 
a master of form, and was therefore in- 
capable of expressing himself in the class- 
ical style. “He was compelled, in short,” 
says d'Esterre, “to give us all his ideas 
piecemeal, because he lacked the power 
to arrange and develop them, or the vision 
to retain in his mind a large and com- 
plicated structural design. Further, because 
of his deficiency in invention, he was for- 
ever repeating himself, and of all the dis- 
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tinguished composers of the post - Wag- 
nerian period he is the most persistent 
mannerist. There is more variety of ma- 
terial and a richer range of expression in 
Chopin's twenty-four preludes than in all 
Grieg’s instrumental compositions put to- 
gether—that is, for me.” 


How many share d’Esterre’s view, it 
would be hard to say, but we suspect that 
it would be a large section of the listen- 
ing public. D’Esterre finds a certain af- 
finity between Grieg’s idiom and Debussy’s. 
Each, he contends, responded to the same 
poetic stirrings, and strove to represent 
in musical terms the same range of ideas. 
This is true of all except the songs. It 
has been suggested that Debussy was at 
one time under the influence of Grieg, 
but there is no direct evidence of this. 
Delius has also been said to have been 
under the influence of Grieg, but the 
genius of both Debussy and Delius en- 
abled them to go straight to the heart of 
their poetic ideals, and to reproduce them 
with a vividness unmatched in most pic- 
torial music. Grieg, on the other hand, 
clinging timidly to conventions, never 
achieved vivid representations of nature. 


The beginner, of course, will take kindly 
to Grieg. “Not even a bout of Chopin 
fever,” says d’Esterre, “can prevent him 
from doing so. He will enjoy that snow 
and sugar feeling in Grieg’s music, the 
big Teutonic chords that come thumping 
down like unexpected avalanches. But 
Grieg will lead him nowhere, and teach 
him nothing. And in due season will re- 
cede, and possibly vanish, and be no more.” 


Whether one outgrows Grieg or not, 
it is well to remember that his was not 
just a mere talent. He had the courage 
of his own convictions, and although he 
might have followed in the paths of Ger- 
man composers, since he studied in Ger- 
many, he decided early in his career to 
incorporate in his music the melodic spirit 
as well as the rhythms of his own country 
—and thus to be known as a true Nor- 
wegian composer. He began his career 
writing German music; the first groups 
of his songs were composed under the 
influence of Schubert and Schumann. But 
once the patriotic Scandanavian sentiment 
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der criticism from the Danish composer 
Gade, to alter his course. Undeniably, his 
emphasis on nationalism weakened his 
work. But, though one may decry the 
nationalism in his art, one finds it hard 
to refute his honesty—for his music owns 
a straightforward simplicity and consider- 
able melodic charm. 

Grieg arrived at maturity at the same 
time as Bjoernson and Ibsen, two great 
Norwegian literary figures, and has been 


acknowledged to have contributed as much 
to the international repute of his country 
as they did. Perhaps the fact that he was 
not physically strong had something to 
do with his being a miniaturist in art. 
However, as the late Henry T. Finck has 
said: “One of the most remarkable traits 
of Grieg is that although he had an in- 
valid body nearly all his life, his artist 
soul was always healthy; there is not a 
trace of the morbid or mawkish in his 
music.” 
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Part II. 


The first step in recording is to check 
your table for speed and steadiness. The 
stroboscope will show you whether you 
are getting your required 78 or 33 1/3 
R.P.M. (see the article on the Stroboscope 
in the March, 1943, issue). If there are 
any intermittent variations, the lines of 
the “strobe” will show first as stationary, 
then appear to advance for a few seconds, 
then fall back to normal. Or, the lines 
will show alternately normal speed, a 
slower tempo, then return to normal. Al- 
ways test first with the cutting needle 
down, cutting a groove on a disk, then 
with the playback needle in the cut grooves. 
If the speeds of both cutting and play- 
back are equal and remain steady, or if 
the variance is so slight you can scarcely 
detect it, your recording machine is doing 
well. Even if the cutting speed and the 
playback speed are both slightly fast, or 


*Mr. Hyndman is chief recording engineer of 
the G. Schirmer Recording Studios in New York. 
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slow, but remain steady, you are doing all 
right. 


Your troubles begin when there is a 
measurable discrepancy between cutting 
and playback speeds, or when there are 
fluctuations up and down in the course 
of each minute. In the first instance you 
will find the fundamental pitch of the 
whole recording is altered up or down. 
In the second instance the pitch will vary 
up and down from moment to moment 
and be especially annoying on sustained 
chords or tones. This latter difficulty is 
called “wowing.” 


A poor motor, too little or too much 
pulley pressure on the table, a table shaft 
that binds, almost any one of a number 
of recording gremlins may be at work 
here. Make certain first that your turntable 
does not tilt, by using a carpenter’s level 
to line it up. It is helpful to mount the 
table on sponge rubber pads and then to 
shim up the lower sides to level as needed 
with rubber inserts. This will serve to 
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absorb floor vibrations which might trans- 
fer to the cutting head, it prevents bind- 
ing of shaft or rim, and averts the com- 
mon bugaboo of having a playback needle 
skate across a record that is on a tilted 
table. It is well to note here that many 
home recorders do play back faster than 
they cut because of insufficient motor 
power and there is no recourse other than 
a change of motor. 

Where speed trouble is present and you 
are able to adjust the pressure on the table, 
or the motor speed, experiment until you 
have the proper arrangement to give you 
the best results on cutting and playback. 
If you have a rim drive type, avoid too 
little pressure for the sake of gaining speed, 
for you will run into slippage and wow- 
ing. Avoid also too much pressure for the 
sake of slowing down the table, for you 
will then have rumble and vibration. 

Make certain that your wowing or speed 
troubles are not caused by a bit of oil or 
moisture on your table rim or your drive 
pulleys. Clean these with a few drops of 
carbona on a linen cloth. Keep chips 
(record threads) out of moving parts to 
prevent their causing any binding. 

Now examine the gears and feed mech- 
anism. You may have a “swinging arm” 
or “fangear” type, perhaps an overhead 
lead screw or an under-table lead screw. 
On the “under” and “over” types a grooved 
rod rotates and literally screws the cutting 
head across the disk at a predetermined 
number of lines per inch. The lateral angle 
of the face of the cutting head, and there- 
fore of the needle in it, never varies. In 
the fangear type, the arm moves across 
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the disk with some change in the lateral 
angle of the head and is driven by a fan- 
shaped gear beneath the table, also at a 
given number of lines per inch. 

These gears must mesh properly and 
smoothly. Be sure they are cleaned of chips 
and dirt and add a few drops of oil to 
help their action in meshing. In the case 
of gears that seem to have too much play, 
sometimes a heavy lubricant, say vaseline, 
can be utilized to take out a little of the 
play. With a new machine always work 
the cutting mechanism in gear for several 
hours to allow the new gears to “lap” in 
or break in. Literally they grind themselves 
into smoother running. If the gears are 
fouled or not broken in, you will have 
skippages, where the cutting needle skips 
the space of one or two grooves before 
cutting again as the cutter rides with the 
gears over the dirt or obstruction. Such 
skippage is often blamed on so- called 
“thread trouble” where the thread sup- 
posedly catches beneath the cutting needle. 
If you are reasonably certain you have no 
thread trouble then look to your gears. 
Skippage is also due to the gears not be- 
ing meshed when you start recording. As 
you put the cutter in gear, try it gently 
left and right to be certain it 7s in gear: 
it may be only riding the knuckles of the 
driving threads. If so it will run on the 
knuckles and then slip into gear, with the 
resultant skippage of a groove or so. 

A steady, level table driven by an ade- 
quate motor, and quiet, sure-meshing gears 
are fundamentals for good recording. 


(To be continued) 
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KOUSSEVITSKY 


=| AND NEW RECORDINGS 


By Jerome Pastene 











When Victor recently announced the 
signing of a long-term contract with Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, one question was voiced by 
record-collectors the country over—“What 
will they record?” 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra holds 
the dubious honor of being the least known 
to record-collectors of all the world’s great 
orchestral bodies, and this is the face of 
the strange paradox that it is today con- 
sidered to be the finest symphonic organ- 
ization in the world. There are several 
reasons for this state of affairs. First, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s uncompromising integrity, 
his complete refusal to pander to the tastes 
of the “symphonic low-brows,” his insist- 
énce upon maintaining in his catalogue 
of recordings the same standards that 
govern a Boston Symphony program. Ad- 
mirable though this policy may be from 
an aesthetic point of view, it has not helped 
to sell the orchestra to those—and they 
constitute a great porportion of the record- 
buying public — whose first acquaintance 
with symphonic music has been effected 
through recordings. These people have 
been introduced to the more important 
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and significant works of other orchestras, 
notably the Philadelphia, through record- 
ings of such compositions of obvious ap- 
peal as the Nutcracker Suite of Tchai- 
kovsky, the Hamgarian Rhapsody No. 2 
of Liszt, and the Danse Macabre of Saint- 
Saéns. Dr. Koussevitzky has held that such 
works are not of Boston Symphony calibre, 
that they lie in the province of the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, and he has therefore 
left this sphere of activity exclusively to 
Arthur Fiedler and the “Pops,” which is 
of course a reduced Boston Symphony in 
summer dress. 


But the principal reason for the B.S.O.’s 
remaining largely an orchestra for cog- 
noscenti has been its non-union standing 
and its ancient feud with Petrillo’s Mu- 
sician's Union (difficulties that have now 
teen overcome with the orchestra’s recent 
entrance into the union). This running 
fight has been the true cause of the orches- 
tra’s comparative anonymity as far as many 
collectors were concerned, for pressure 
from the Union kept the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra off the air - waves for 
many years when other organizations, not- 
ably the Philharmonic - Symphony, were 
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cultivating a nation-wide following. For 
two rather long periods, the Union even 
contrived to drive the BS.O. from -he 
recording microphone. 

Except for the briefest period in 1917 
when the Orchestra recorded in Camden 
the complete Finale of the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphony and the Marche Min 
iature from the First Suite by the same 
composer under the direction of Dr. Karl 
Muck, the orchestra’s recording experiences 
began in 1929. This was a glorious period, 
during which, in a geysering flow, Victor 
issued recordings of many of these works 
for the interpretation of which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is justly famed. There were Ravel's 
Second Suite from Daphnis et Chloé, 
Bolero and La Valse; the Symphonie Class- 
iqgue by Prokofiev; and Tchaikovsky's 
Pathétique Symphony. 


Union Trouble 


These recording sessions were inter- 
rupted by Union trouble, and 1934 rolled 
around before the B.S.O. returned to re- 
cords. When it did, it made its reappear- 
ance simultaneously with the new micro- 
phone technique widely publicized as ‘high- 
fidelity, its first issue, Richard Strauss’ 
Also sprach Zarathustra, being one of the 
first works to be recorded by means of 
the new process. 

In May, 1940, the B.S.O. again ceased 
recording, once more because of Union 
difficulties, but this time the orchestra was 
represented in Victor's catalogue by an 
imposing array of compositions including 
not only many lesser-known works which 
Serge Koussevitzky had championed and 
helped to prominence, such as the Harris 
Third Symphony, but a respectable number 
of so-called “standard symphonic works,” 
headed by the Brahms Fourth, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian, Sitelius’ Fifth, and the 
Schubert Unjinished Symphonies. 

Now, at last, the feud is ended, the 
hatchet buried. A new contract has been 
signed, and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is free to record—when Petrillo solves 
his chess-game with the record companies 
and gives the “go-ahead” signal. When 
that may be is subject for speculation; at 
the present writing, a stalemate appears 
to have been arrived at. 
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But when recording is resumed, what 
will the B.S.O. record? That is your ques- 
tion—it was also mine. With it in mind, 
I visited Dr. Koussevitzky at the close of 
the last season. Many of the answers could 
easily have been foreseen by anyone fam- 
iliar with the programs, inclinations and 
especial aptitudes of the great Russian 
conductor. 

‘First of all,” he said, “I want very much 
to record the last three symphonies of 
Shostakovitch, especially the Sixth, which 
is a lovely symphony—oh, so beautiful!” 
It is interesting to notice that he laid 
least stress on the famous Seventh, although 
this has as yet not been recorded, whereas 
there already exists one version of the 
Sixth and two of the Fifth. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky is eager to do both of these. From 
a comparison of his conception of these 
works with the available recordings, I 
would say that he should be given the 
opportunity to do especially the Sixth, for 
he brings to this work a strength of line 
and a depth of understanding that are not 
to be found in Stokowski’s version. The 
latter, for all its suave polish, is by com- 
parison a superficial reading. The need for 
a Koussevitzky recording of the Fifth un- 
doubtedly exists—this was particularly ap- 
parent at the closing concert this year, 
when Koussevitzky’s reading converted 
even some ardent anti-Shostakovitchites— 
but it is still a lesser need, for the Rod- 
zinski reading, although appreciably less 
controlled and penetrating, has many points 
in common with the B.S.O. performance. 


Of Debatable Value 


More controversial was Koussevitzky’s 
expressed desire to record Copland’s A 
lincoln Portrait, which he first introduced 
in Boston, repeated at the same concerts 
one week later, and then programmed 
some half-dozen times in New York the 
week after that. The public’s reaction to 
this work will doubtless be varied. It is 
indeed a score of genuine merit, yet three 
hearings have left this writer with the 
conviction that excellent though the music 
may be, it derives its strength less from 
the themes than from Lincoln’s own words, 
narrated by Will Geer. I do not think it 
will live after the present war fervor and 
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patriotic spirit which inspired it have 
abated. It would be better if Koussevitzky 
saw fit to record Copland’s Billy the Kid, 
which is likely to have much wider appeal. 

It will surprise no one that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky would welcome an opportunity to 
re-record Daphnis et Chloé and the Sym- 
phonie Classique. Collectors and critics 
throughout the country will whole-heart- 
edly endorse this desire. The B.S.O. record- 
ing of the first is an interpretation uni- 
versally acclaimed as unapproachable, but, 
excellent as the existing set is, it cannot, 
with 1929 recording technique, give more 
than a faint shadow of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
probing conception of this incandescent 
score. As for the Symphonie Classique, 
those who know the Koussevitzky reading 
only through his records should be warned 
that these do him ill - service, since his 
present reading has gained immeasurably 
in humour and brilliance. Yet I under- 
stand, and regret to have to pass on the 
information, that Victor has so far refused 
to sanction new recordings by the B.S.O. 
to replace their out-dated ones because it 
claims they are “still selling well enough.” 
When, oh, when, will our American com- 
panies take a page from their European 
brethren and recognize that theirs is an 
aesthetic responsibility to the world? When 
will they stop looking at records as so 
much shellac, and see in them the new 
art-form that they are? 


Classic Selections 


It should not be inferred from the pre- 
ceding list, however, that Serge Kousse- 
vitzky desires to concentrate on modern 
music exclusively. There is a suggestion 
that one of the first new B.S.O. recordings 
to be made will be the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven. I can hear howls of anguish 
and cries of “Yet another!” from all over 
the country greeting this announcement, 
and yet, while I am myself a little dis- 
appointed at the choice, it was to be ex- 
pected. Collectors will recall that in the 
early thirties Dr. Koussevitzky, during one 
phonographically inactive period of the 
B.S.O. and in what he must now consider 
a rash and imprudent moment, made three 
recordings with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra—the Mozart G minor, and the 
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Beethoven Third and Fifth, The Boston 
conductor has long been dissatisfied with 
these recordings, which were made with 
an orchestra that he found considerably 
less responsive than his own, and his feel- 
ings in the matter have been widely sub- 
stantiated by critics and public alike. To- 
day, a decade later, the value of these 
recordings is lessened still more by what 
are, by present standards, inadequate re- 
cording methods. Finally, and this is surely 
the most important reason, it is probable 
that in no three other works has Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky shown such growth and develop- 
ment, and while I would still not rate his 
readings of any of these three among his 
greatest conceptions, no one can deny that 
the L.P.O. records do his name no good. 
A new Koussevitzky recording, therefore, 
would merely substitute a much improved 
performance and recording for an inferior 
one, without altering the number of re- 
cordings of the work currently available. 
But that, of course, evokes a pertinent 
question—if substitutions are to be made, 
why not Daphnis et Chloé? 


More Haydn and Mozart 


In addition to Beethoven, other com- 
posers of the classic era have been selected. 
There will certainly be some Mozart and 
Haydn. In the former, we may possibly 
look for a badly needed new Victor re- 
cording of the Haffner, which Kousse- 
vitzky does superbly, rather than the E-Flat 
Major and the G Minor, which he (some- 
times) does not. In Haydn, where Kous- 
sevitzky is strangely at home, despite his 
occasional discomfort in Mozart, we may 
perhaps hope for a new recording of the 
88th, since this work is a favorite of his. 
The Toscanini set has never been satis- 
factory; the recording is extremely harsh 
and unpleasant, and the performance hence 
loses much in resiliency and humor. Per- 
haps, too, there may be a recording of the 
delightful Corelli Suite (Sarabande, Gigue 
and Badinerie), edited by Ettore Pinelli, 
which figures regularly on Boston Sym- 
phony programs. Or again, he might re- 
card some of the Corelli concerti he has 
played upon occasion. 

It has been said of Dr. Koussevitzky 
that he must feel a work intensely and 
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intimately in order to interpret it well. 
Surely nothing else can explain why his 
performances of some works by one com- 
poser will be assailed as imperfect and 
distorted while his readings of other music 
by the same composer will be acclaimed 
as the ne plus ultra in interpretation. His 
readings of the Eroica and Fifth have been 
criticized as distortions of the composer's 
intent, yet the same critics who attack 
these readings have hailed his superb con- 
ception of the Leonore Overture No. 3 
and the Fourth Symphony. Since the Leo- 
more in particular has not been satisfac- 
torily recorded, it might well be included 
on the Orchestra's recording schedule. 
Finally, it is now high time that Victor 
give us on records what has for years been 
recognized in the concert hall as the great- 
est interpretation of Debussy’s Prélude 4 
l'Aprés-Midi d’un Faune —the Kousse- 
vitzky - BS.O. performance. The record- 
collecting world will readily agree that the 
collaboration of Victor and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra practically established the 
validity of symphonic music on records 
in the early days of American recordings, 
but even this ancient obligation does not 
explain—or excuse—Victor’s policy of giv- 
ing the recording plums to one orchestra 
under conductors who are not the ideal 





interpreters of the music. I refer especially 
to Stokowski’s readings of the aforemen- 
tioned Prélude, the same composer's Noc- 
turnes and the Shostakovitch symphonies, 
and to Ormandy’s travesty on the Second 
Suite from Daphnis et Chloé, for which 
even the glowing tonal beauty of a mag- 
nificent orchestra cannot atone. 

These, then, are among the works that 
Dr. Koussevitzky hopes to record—these 
are works for which he has peculiar af- 
finity and sympathy. The question of 
whether he shall have this opportunity 
depends upon many factors, and not the 
least of these is the public’s interest and 
demands. Victor is a commercial enter- 
prise (how rudely, alas, that fact has some- 
times been impressed upon us!), and it 
knows and recognizes the force of public 
demand. But, whatever Victor chooses to 
record, you may rest assured that these 
new records will reveal in Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s readings a spiritual depth which 
previously was not apparent. It has been 
a source of continued comment in Boston 
this season that at no other time has Dr. 
Koussevitzky been so “other - worldly” in 
his interpretations. This spiritual glow has 
glorified everything to which he has laid 
his hand. It promises recorded wonders 
for the future. 





A LETTER FROM 


SOUTH AFRICA 





The following letter from Edward J. 
Thrasher, who is with the United States 
foreign service in Pretoria, South Africa, 
offers an interesting description of mu- 
sical conditions in that part of the world. 

“While South Africa is a not unmusical 
nation, the performances of classical mu- 
sic one usually hears here can’t be called 
first-class. True, the cities of Durban and 
Cape Town support symphony orchestras 
with muncipal funds, and the Union Gov- 
ernment, since it owns the country’s radio 
Stations, supports indirectly the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation Orches- 
tra, located in Johannesburg. But these 
orchestras are small, numbering not more 
than fifty members each, and their play- 
ing doesn’t compare with European or 
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American standards. True also, there is held 
once a year in Johannesburg a musical 
festival consisting of symphonic concerts, 
by the combined Cape Town and S.A.B.C. 
Orchestras, and four or five operas. Last 
year's operas, sung mostly by amateurs, 
were Aida, Barber of Seville, Boris Go- 
dounov, and Abu Hassan, all given in 
English. If you consider that these operas 
were put on with but one or two profes- 
sionals, there’s no denying that a good 
job was done, but your memories of per- 
formances at the Vienna or Metropolitan 
opera houses won't be dimmed by those 
here. There are numerous concerts of 
chamber music by local artists, gifted and 
otherwise, and there are amateur perform- 
ances of oratorios and cantatas. 
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“The best music heard over the radio 
in the Johnnesburg-Pretoria area (I can’t 
speak for broadcasts in other districts) 
consists of standard recordings of master- 
works, transmitted for two hours every 
Sunday afternoon. For other radio broad- 
casts of classical music, you must depend 
on the short-wave bands, which usually 
yield nothing but propaganda, and whose 
tone, when one is so lucky as to find 
music, can scarcely be called faithful re- 
production. 


“Fortunate, then, is the music-lover who 
has his own hoard of records. Up till 
about three months ago, recordings were 
not so hard to buy, shipments from Eng- 
land arriving with fair, though unpredict- 
able, frequency. For a time a few Ameri- 
can Decca album were to be had, mostly 
of Carmen Miranda, but they virtually 
disappeared after America went to war. 
English records are still available, but in 
ever decreasing quantities. Here in Pre- 
toria there is only one shop dealing in 
classical records, and it handles only His 
Master's Voice and Columbia, but in 
Johannesburg, an hour away by train, you 
will also find Parlophone and English 
Decca. Prices are 9/6d (about $1.90) for 
a 12-inch disc. A few records are issued 
locally, mostly of negro chants or Afri- 
kaans songs, but no “significant” music. 
It’s a pity that matrixes, from which pres- 
sings could be made, aren’t imported from 
England. 

“Anyone with the United States foreign 
service has an advantage over the Army 
or Navy man in that he can assume that 
his overseas post is relatively permanent. 
In my case, so far as I knew, I was sent 
to Pretoria for the duration of the war, 
and accordingly I brought along my radio 
and collection of records when I came out 
two years ago. The radio, though not high 
fidelity, is a pretty good one; an R.C.A. 
eight-tube, with five broadcast bands and 
automatic record changer, made for ex- 
port only, and operating on 250 volts. 
Just now it’s having its insides remodelled, 
the condensors having conked in, and, as 
no fresh condensors are to be had, the 
repair men are juggling the wires in the 
hope of getting her to work again. Speak- 
ing of radios and radio-phonographs, no 
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new ones are on hand any more, and re- 
modelled sets which in America would 
sell for $25 are commanding prices up- 
wards of £30 ($120). 


“As for my records, the collection num- 
bers about 300, with selections ranging 
from Bach through nearly every well- 
known composer to Walton, though of 
many I've but a snatch. There have been 
few additions since I’ve been here. The 
only unusual one, i.e. not available in an 
American pressing, is a ten-record album 
of excerpts from Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust (H.M.V. C2399-2408). I recall read- 
ing somewhere, though I can’t lay hand 
on the reference now, that this set has 
been deleted from the latest H.M.V. cata- 
log (mine is dated 1940). The recording, 
made in 1932, is muzzy for chorus and 
orchestra reproduction, but solo voices 
come through well. Berthon, Panzera, 
Trevi and Morturier are the singers, with 
Coppola conducting the Saint - Gervais 
Choir and the Pasdeloup Orchestra. Though 
the individual performances are spotty 
and the Choir possesses the harshest tenors 
I've ever heard on records, the album 
does provide a representative cross-section 
of Berlioz’ screwball genius. Other than 
this work and a few single records, all 
items bought here are available in the 
States. Samples are: the Metropolitan al- 
bum of Otello, Kindler’s performance of 
the Tschaikovsky Third, and the Bloch 
Violin Concerto, all in British pressings. 


“It’s not a dead sure thing, however, 
that I'll stay here for the duration. Some- 
times you have to change stations on short 
notice in the foreign service too, and if 
that should happen I'd either have to store 
the records and radio for later shipment 
or else try to sell them locally. Probably 
I could dispose of them without much 
trouble and at a good price because of 
the present scarcity, but I certainly hope 
I won't have to. After all, money in pocket 
can’t compensate for loss of a collection 
that’s been something like ten years in 
building. I’m prepared, however, to part 
stoically with them if need be. I'd have 
missed many an enjoyable concert during 
my two years here if I hadn’t brought 
them along.” ; 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 258) 


radio handy and judging from correspond- 
ence these radios are busy churning out 
music at all hours of the day. 

The following letter from a former 
Washington, D. C., reader, now a cryp- 
tograph officer in the U S. Army Air 
Corps somewhere in North Africa, arrived 
recently by air mail. It shows the interest 
that music owns for many of our fighting 
men, and also how much the AML means 
to its readers on the fighting front. 


Dear Mr. Reed:—I thought being bombed 
day and night, living in pup tents and 
fox-holes, reading by light of a lonely 
candle and not knowing from one minute 
to the next what to expect would drive 
all thought of music and records out of 
my mind. But such has not been the 
case. In fact, | miss your magazine and 
the interesting articles and reviews it con- 
tains more than any other magazine. I 
seize upon each issue of Time, News 
Week, etc. and turn to the music section. 
Such news as exists is scant and poorly 
contrived; the reviews on phonograph 
records I find unsatisfactory. I had the 
August and October, 1942, issues of your 
magazine in my locker when I left the 
States. I would appreciate it if you would 
accept my subscription to begin with the 
November, 1942 issue. We have neither 
a phonograph nor records in my head- 
quarters, but I manage to get some fine 
music on my radio. I find that the Ger- 
man radio stations play the best jazz, and 
a great deal of their radio time is de- 
voted to semi-classical favorites. The Ital- 
ian stations have inferior jazz selections, 
but feature Italian songs and operatic 
selections. Such artists as Ezio Pinza, of 
course Caruso, Gigli, Martinelli, Zilliani, 
Claudia Muzio, etc. are always represent- 
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ed. The French radio stations have the 
best symphonic music; they are the only 
ones that devote much time to serious 
symphonic music. The Spanish radio is 
mostly occupied with Spanish dances and 
that sort of thing. Wishing your magazine 
all success, | am—(We are not permitted 
to reveal the officer's name, or the unit 
with which he is associated). 

What our correspondent and many of 
his buddies would do for a phonograph 
and records we can well imagine. But 
since they are constantly on the move, it 
is probably impossible for them to carry 
such things along. Someday they will reach 
some headquarters where a phonograph 
and a bunch of records will be available, 
and we can well imagine what a time 
they will have. 

Records, says Julius Haber of RCA Vic- 
tor, “have gone to war — and with tel- 
ling effects. In the camps, on the front 
lines and in war plants, where recorded 
music is being used to relieve worker's 
fatigue and freshen them up for renewed 
activity on the equally-important home 
production front. Morale is vital and 
music is a real factor in attained it. As 
an army sergeant, last stationed at Camp 
Wolters, Texas, put it: 

“After a hard day of sweat, mud, double 
timing and hard work, nothing is more 
relaxing and a better morale builder than 
music. We are players in the game of 
war. We have a job to do and will do our 
best. Many of us will have to give our 
lives. These records may be the last music 
many of these men will hear in this world. 
We shall perhaps never know how much 
this music inspired them to do their best 
and give their all.’ 


“One way to get them more records is 
to gather all dusty, unused records to- 
gether now and turn them over to the 
American Legion.” 
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tor disc 11-8231). I unintentionally omit- 
ted this disc in my survey of the Mignon 
recordings last month. Miss Swarthout is 
more successful in her performance of the 
Styrienne, in my estimation, than she 1s 
in her singing of the Connais-tu le pays? 
In the latter air her feeling is too cal- 
culated, but in both selections she is vo- 
cally at her best. 

The Drinking Song from the second act 
of Hamlet is perhaps the most noted aria 
from the opera. Ruffo always stopped the 
show when he sang it, and once in 1913 
at the Metropolitan (Chicago Opera pre- 
sentation) the applause was so great that 
the precedent forbidding encores had to 
be broken. Nellie Melba was a celebrated 
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1p In France, the popularity of Thomas 
Mignon has not dimmed public admira- 

on tion for his Hamlet. The latter score is 

wes no better a realization of Shakespeare’s 

ana intentions than is Gounod’s Roméo et 

of Juliette, nor can it be said to contain a 

- successful operatic plot. The intrusion of 

o- some essentially Gallic ballet music in the 

te fourth act remains a dramatic mistake. 

id. The part of Hamlet affords a baritone 

oth dramatic Opportunities, and a great many 

pat gifted singers have essayed the role. | 
think of Vanni-Marcoux and Ruffo im- 

, mediately; both men sang the part with 

1S considerable success, the former in Paris 

to- 


and the latter principally in Italy and South 
the America. Although Ruffo sang the part 
in America, it cannot be said that the 
opera was a success here. The famous 
French baritone Lasalle sang the role at 
the Metropolitan in 1893, with Melba as 
Ophelia. 








Before proceeding with the recordings 
of Hamlet, 1 would like to pay homage 
to the recent recording Gladys Swarthout 
made of the Styrienne from Mignon (Vic- 
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Ophelia in her day, and her two records 
of the Mad Scene remain among her finest 
vocal souvenirs (old Victor singles 88069 
and 88070—made in 1907). In 1910 the 
singer re-recorded the first part (Victor 
88251 or 6215). Eidé Noréna in recent 
years made this scene for Parlophone 
(Decca re-pressing 25932). This perform- 
ance is beautifully sung, and shows the 
soprano’s gifted musicianship and lyric 
beauty of voice. But for all the beauty 
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of her singing, I must say this aria has 
little musical value or appeal. An earlier 
scene from the second act, Adieu, dit-il, 
ayez foi!, has also been recorded by Noréna, 
for French H.M.V. (disc DB4902); not 
having heard this recording I cannot com- 
ment upon its musical or vocal qualities. 
Yvonne Brothier, the French lyric soprano, 
once recorded the Mad Scene, but it has 
long been withdrawn. The not too dis- 
tinguished duet, which occurs between 
Hamlet and Ophelia at the opening of the 
first act, was once recorded by Brothier 
and Louis Musy (French H.M.V. W-852 
withdrawn) and later by Germaine Féraldy 
and Pierre Deldi (French Columbia LF- 
107). The singing is better in the earlier 
disc. 

Thomas’ opera Le Caid is remembered 
today for the bass aria from the first act 
—Air du Tambour-Major. | know of no 
soprano recordings from this opera. 


The Opera “Carmen” 


Landmarks of French opera of the latter 
half of the 19th century include Gounod’s 
Faust, Thomas’ Mignon and, of course, 
Bizet’s Carmen. Perhaps no French opera 
has ever attained the popularity of Carmen. 
The subtle ingenuity of the melodic and 
harmonic effects, the dramatic realism 
(foreshadowing so successfully the later 
verismo school), the adroit use of local 
coloring in the songs and dances and or- 
chestration, all succeeded in making this 
opera not only an initial joy but an eternal 
delight. Nietzsche termed it the greatest 
of all operas, much to the chagrin of all 
the Wagnerites of his time. 

Although Bizet designates his heroine 
as a soprano, the part is usually associated 
with the contralto or mezzo-soprano voices. 
Yet two of the most famous Carmens of 
the past half-century, Calvé and Farrar, 
were sopranos. None of the complete ver- 
sions of Carmen on records are really dis- 
tinguished performances. The best of the 
four Carmens—Lucy Perelli (Victor set 61 
—withdrawn), Gabriella Besanzoni (Victor 
set 128), Raymonde Visconti (Columbia 
set Op. 1), and Aurora Buades (Italian 
Columbia set)—is Perelli, even though her 
employment of her naturally ‘rich and 
plangent vboice does not include great 
subtlety of expression. For tonal nuance, 
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Besanzoni is better, but the Italian lan- 
guage does not fit the part as effectively 
as French does. Brothier, as Micaéla in 
the Perelli set, is greatly preferable to 
Maria Carbone, who appears with Besan- 
zoni, or to Nespoulous, who appears with 
Visconti. Visconti lacks vocal appeal, and 
Buades is undistinguished both dramati- 
cally and vocally. Since the balance of the 
cast with Besanzoni does not measure up 
to those appearing with Perelli, it is in- 
comprehensible why Victor removed this 
set from its catalogue. But since so many 
policies of record companies remain in- 
comprehensible, pursuance of this subject 
is useless. Suffice it to say that those who 
admire the music of Carmen, and wish 
to acquire recordings from the opera, are 
better off selecting individual discs than 
acquiring one of the existent sets. A noted 
French Carmen, Suzanne Brohly, parti- 
cipated in an abridged version of the 
opera once released by French Polydor 
and domestic Brunswick. The performance, 
though hurried and badly cut, was never- 
theless characterized by some fine singing 
on the part of Brohly, who at the time 
of recording (circa 1930) was no longer 
singing the role in public but neverthe- 
less retained her ability to project the part 
in a vital and ingratiating manner. 
Two Vivid Carmens 


Among modern singers who have en- 
joyed electrical recording, two vivid and 
lively figures come immediately to mind; 
these are Marguerite d’Alvarez and Con- 
chita Supervia. The sensuous beauty of 
d’Alvarez’s voice and her unusual dramatic 
abilities contributed much to her imper- 
sonation of the character. Supervia’s Car- 
men was as unique as it was individual; 
her Spanish ancestry supplied a verve and 
artfulness which too few singers have 
owned. Her singing of the role was per- 
haps less persuasive than that of more 
gifted vocalists; but it was none the less 
vital and absorbing. In her recordings from 
this opera, it is her dramatic ability that 
is most happily revealed, especially in the 
duets. Her Habatera (Decca 25937) is not 
as appealing as d’Alvarez’s (Victor 1145), 
and yet it owns subtle shadings which the 
listener who hears only “voice” might fail 
to appreciate; her singing of the second 
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verse, for example, has inflections that 
only one other singer, Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache, accomplished on records. 

Nino Vallin’s version of the Habafera, 
as well as her performance of the Chanson 
Bohéme (Columbia disc 9152) is appeal- 
ingly sung, but lacks the emotional drive 
essential to the character; however, her 
renditions of both arias have dramatic 
realism by virtue of the choral back- 
grounds. 

I must confess to:owning no admira- 
tion for the Carmen recordings of Jeritza 
or Swarthout. Jeritza’s impersonation was 
capricious and hoydenish, and these traits 
are conveyed in her recordings; moreover 
she brings little subtlety or nuance to her 
singing. Swarthout sings the music well 
enough, but does not begin to convey the 
character; there is a lack of both verve 
and imagination in her portrayal. It re- 
mains to speak of Riseé Stevens’ Habanera 
(Columbia 71192-D). In striving for 
subtlety, this singer limits her character- 
ization, and one has a feeling that, despite 
some admirable singing, her conception of 
the role in the theatre might prove kitten- 
ish at unexpected moments. I have never 
heard Giannini’s recordings from Carmen. 


Castagna’s Carmen 


Despite the fact that Castagna has been 
widely praised for her portrayal of Carmen 
in the opera house, her recordings, with 
the exception of the Chanson Bohéme 
(Victor 2161), remain among the least 
felicitous she has made in this country. 
The brief duet with José near the end 
of the Seguidilla is so integral a part of 
the whole scene that I find no recording 
of the aria alone wholly persuasive with 
the exception of the Perelli-de Trévi one 
in the early Victor set. Of the existent 
electrical versions, d’Alvarez’s is the most 
appealing. 

Supervia’s version of the Card Scene 
(Parlophone R-20131) was unfortunately 
not re-pressed by Decca in this country. 
It is a scene in which the noted Spanish 
singer was most successful and her deli- 
cately shaded, rubato performance is well 
contrasted with the work of two singers 
who convey a certain sprightliness and 
heartliness consistent with the other Gypsy 
characters. It is the only recording, apart 
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from the sets, that gives the entire scene. 
I should imagine that Giannini might be 
most effective in this aria. 

Micaela is a rather colorless character, 
but she makes a good foil to Carmen. 
Ninon Vallin’s voice really fits this role 
better than that of Carmen, and her sing- 
ing of the duet from the first act with 
the French tenor Villabella (Pathé PDT- 
18) owns tonal warmth and appeal. Of 
the several electrical versions of Micaela’s 
aria, Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante, | 
find the Noréna the finest. There are those 
to whom her voice seems cool and her 
singing lacking in personality, but I am 
not one of them. Noréna sings this aria 
with simplicity and appropriate feeling, 
and with excellent musicianship. 

Famous Carmen of Yesterday 


There are recordings by at least three 
of the noted Carmens of former times 
that will give future generations some idea 
of what their characterizations were like. 
Calvé was over forty when she made her 
best recordings; her earliest from Carmen 
was a single-faced ten-inch disc of the 
Seguidilla (Victor 91002), dating from 
1902. There is a story about this disc 
which bears repeating. The noted soprano 
was prevailed upon to visit the loft where 
the early, crude, horn type of recording 
was made. Upon reaching the place, she 
became very apprehensive, claiming that 
the place looked more like a likely home 
for rats than one in which to perpetuate 
her vocal artistry. Her fear of the horn 
caused her to emit a constricted high B 
natural at the end. Realizing that the tone 
was bad, she immediately swore in French, 
unaware that her speech would record 
along with her singing voice. This record 
was not in the catalogue very long, and 
it is astonishing enough that it was re- 
leased at all. Calvé’s recording of the 
Habanera (old Victor 88085 or 6053— 
recently re-pressed on V-18144 in set 816) 
has always disappointed me; it conveys 
less of her reportedly remarkable charac- 
terization than does her Chanson Bohéme 
(old Victor 88124), which was early with- 
drawn from the catalogue. Her singing in 
the duet, Dans la montagne (old Victor 
89019), which was accomplished with one 
of the most distinguished Don Josés of 
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the time, Charles Dalmorés, gives a good 
idea of the dramatic fervor she brought 
to the role. 


Zelie de Lussan’s record of the Habatiera 
(old Victor 64004—made in 1903) con- 
veys but little of the charm and verve 
that this singer reputedly brought to her 
portrayal of Carmen, but it is nonetheless 
a valued souvenir of her artistry. 


Farrar’s Carmen 


Farrar first sang Carmen in 1914; the 
gypsy was one of her most successful roles. 
Her artistic spontaneity frequently led her 
astray in this part, particularly when the 
other principals failed to anticipate any 
new or impromptu stage business. But 
Farrar was an exciting Carmen, and the 
music lay well for her voice. She was in 
good voice in all her recorded selections 
from the opera except the Habaiera (old 
Victor 621); here the tone is thin and 
frequently nasal. Her Seguidilla and her 
solo version of the duet, Dans la montagne 
(old Victor 6108) are so superbly sung 
that one wishes the voice of Don José 
had been included. Her Chanson Bohéme 
has style and verve, and her Card Scene 
conveys the ominous feelings of the char- 
acter (old Victor 6109). The several duets 
made with Martinelli are all excellently 
sung, but I find the duet with Escamillo 
from the last act, sung with Amato, less 
persuasive. Miss Farrar’s version of Mi- 
caela’s aria has charm, but the voice seems 
less free here than it should. 

An early record of the Habanera, with 
piano accompaniment, made by Louise 
Homer (Victor 64022—1905) suggests a 
genteel impersonation, quite inappropriate 
to the character. Gerville-Réache’s record- 
ings, on the other hand, are most im- 
pressive. Her singing of the Habafera 
(old Victor 88278) is rich with nuance, 
her second verse being the most impres- 
sive singing I have ever heard. And her 
version of the Card Scene (old Victor 
87039) is darkly voiced with appropriate 
foreboding. Maria Gay’s recordings in- 
clude the Habantera and Seguidilla (old 
Columbia A5279—made in 1911). Hers 
was an almost wanton conception of Car- 
men, and her singing, although dramatic- 
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ally effective, is stylistically wanting. 

Of the many early recordings of Micae- 
la’s aria, those by Eames (old Victor 
88036—1906) and Alma Gluck (old Vic- 
tor 74245—1911) are valued by many. 

Although Mary Garden essayed the role 
of Carmen, I cannot say that this was one 
of her greater achievements. Her record- 
ing of the Card Scene (Victor 1539), how- 
ever, reveals some unusual dramatic feel- 
ing. 

Bizet’s Other Operas 


Georges Bizet had had a short span of 
life (1838-1875). Prior to the produc- 
tion of his masterpiece Carmen, in the 
final year of his life, he won some reputa- 
tion for his operas The Fair Maid of Perth 
and The Pearl Fishers, as well as for ef- 
fective incidental music to Daudet’s L’Ar- 
lésienne. The Fair Maid of Perth seems 
to be remembered only by bass singers who 
favor the aria Quand la flame d'amour. 
There is an effective soprano aria from 
The Pearl Fishers—Comme autrefois dams 
la nuit sombre—which has been beautiful- 
ly rendered by Ninon Vallin on a Parlo- 
phone disc (No. RO20178) and equally 
well sung, but stylistically less persuasive 
since the Italian language is employed, 
by Lina Pagliughi (Parlophone E11406). 
Galli-Curci also made a fine recording of 
this air in the early ’20s (Victor 6124— 
sung in French). Fernando de Lucia and 
Giuseppina Huguet recorded part of the 
Love Duet, in Italian (old Victor 89147). 
Although the latter is a disc valued by col- 
lectors, I cannot say that I share their 
admiration for it. 
naturally fine soprano voice, but stylistic- 
ally she was not distinguished. Her ver- 
satility was amazing, and although she 
sang with assurance and considerable 
ease, her lack of refinement left much 
to be desired. She recorded a great many 
operatic arias, dramatic, florid and lyric, 
of which few could be recommended along 
with the material I have already covered. 
Her Ballatella from Pagliacci (old Victor 
35172) and Una voce poco fa from Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia (old Victor 68144) 
are representative of her best work on 
records. 





(To be Continued) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we hoppen to omit a rec- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





COWELL: Tales of Oxr Countryside; 
played by Henry Cowell (piano) with 
the All-American Orchestra, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski. Columbia set X 
or MX-235, two discs, price $2.50. 
Recalling the other All-American Or- 

chestra recordings, one is almost inclined 

to begin this review factiously by stating 
that Stokowski lays another egg. But the 
fact is that the playing of the orchestra 
and the recording are far more praise- 
worthy than in a lot of the other All-Am- 
erican sets. There is just cause for Stokow- 
ki’s recording this work, since he gave 
it its premiére at an Atlantic City con- 
cert of the All-American Orchestra in 
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1941. The composer played the piano 
then, as he did at all subsequent perform- 
ance in New York, Boston and elsewhere. 

This being American music, one’s inter- 
est is aroused, for one feels that our native 
works deserve to be given the opportuni- 
ties for rehearing that recording affords. 
But, while one’s interest is aroused, it is 
not necessarily sustained. Henry Cowell 
belongs to the experimental school of 
American music, and this work demon- 
strates some of his tendencies. The music 
is not dissonant or raucous, but surpris- 
ingly straightforward. Cowell has long 
been the exploiter of “tone-clusters,” 
groups of notes struck on the keyboard 
with the elbow or the flat of the hand, 
and he uses them in the present work. The 
effects he obtains frequently provide un- 
usual tone-coloring. John Tasker Howard 
tells us that Cowell's tendencies as a com- 
poser are dual: for one thing, he has a 
certain Celtic fondness for the weird, the 
colorful, the whimsical, and even the sen- 
timental, and for another he shows a 
fondness for the scientific materials of 
music. Both these traits are evidenced in 
this work. 

The original sketches for this composi- 
tion were in the form of piano solos. 
Later, Cowell expanded and developed 
them into this suite or tone poem for 
piano and orchestra. There are four sec- 
tions: Deep Tides, Exultation, The Harp 
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of Life, and Country Reel. All of the 
movements are bases on modal scales, and 
several own a decided Celtic flavor. Had 
Cowell chosen to expand the sections in 
a more formal style of development, the 
work might easily have been a piano con- 
certo, but since he kept them short, with 
the simplest thematic exposition, the work 
takes on the character of four sketches for 
piano and orchestra. Cowell’s style of 
writing is often far too opaque for its own 
good; thus, his “tone-clusters” frequently 
defeat clarity of line and rhythm. Much 
of the writing seems calculated for “ef- 
fect,” and none of it suggests a spontaneous 
inner urge for creation. All four move- 
ments are musical moods, folkish in char- 
acter. How much the work will appeal 
in repetion remains a moot question. 

Needles to say, Stokowski performs 
this music with sympathy and feeling, and 
the composer gives an authentic account 
of the piano part. 

The spacing of the work has not been 
too happily realized, and there is ample 
reason to believe that it could have been 
placed on three instead of four sides. 


—P.H.R. 
IPPOLITOV-IVANOV: Procession of the 


Sardar from Caucasian Sketches; and 
RUBINSTEIN: Melody in F; MOUS- 
SOURGSKY. Gopak: played by the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting Symphony, direction 
of Howard Barlow. Columbia disc 
71464-D, price $1.00. 


A The playing here is routine. There 
was a music-appreciation series of records, 
issued a couple of years ago, in which 
these same selections appeared without 
the name of the orchestra or the conduc- 
tor appearing on the labels. If we compare 
this disc with the version issued previous- 
ly, little doubts remains that the recordings 
are one and the same. Rumor has it that 
Barlow made the music-appreciation group 
of recordings without rehearsals, since the 
idea was to obtain as many recordings 
as possible in a single recording session. 
Knowing the circumstances under which 
these, as well as other popular selections 
released by Columbia recently with Bar- 
low’s name on them, were made, one does 
not feel impelled to be critical of the 
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American conductor's efforts in them. We 
are informed that the music-appreciation 
series was an enormous success, and un- 
doubtedly a large section of the Ameri- 
can public will buy all the re-issues that 
Columbia brings forward. The recording 
is satisfactory. —P. G. 





Keyboard 





GRIEG: Ballade in G minor, Opus 24; 
played by Stell Anderson (piano). Bost 
Set BA-6, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Bost issues this set as a contribution 
to the Edvard Grieg Centenary, which oc- 
curred last month. There is every reason 
to believe that in normal times the re- 
cord companies both in Europe and this 
country might have taken advantge of the 
hundredth anniversary of Grieg’s birth to 
issue some new recordings of his works. 
The present composition, one of Grieg’s 
larger canvases, is based upon a Norwegian 
melody. Formally, the work is far from 
imposing, being a theme and fifteen varia- 
tions, with a short coda made up of the 
original theme. The theme is melancholy 
in character, but the work sounds a deeper 
note than is found in most of Grieg’s 
piano pieces. Lockwood, in his Notes on 
the Literature of the Piano, states that al- 
though nationalism usually weakens a 
work, “in this piece the composer achieves 
an elemental and therefore an international 
grandeur in spite of the obviously Nor- 
wegian style.” He speaks of the symphonic 
structure of the composition and its mon- 
otony of mood, and admonishes the read- 
er that the music needs care in presenta- 
tion, and, on the part of the auditor, a 
certain responsiveness and imagination. 
“Structurally, it has the fault of coming 
to a stop between variations. It is like 
the Polonaise-Phantasie of Chopin, prim- 
arily a piece to play for oneself or for one 
or two congenial spirits.” I repeat all this, 
because Lockwood indicates one way of 
approaching this music. Long familiar 
with the Godowsky recording of the work, 
which has been withdrawn, I never felt 
the urge to listen to it often. I found 
Godowsky’s dynamic range limited. Miss 
Anderson fares better in this respect. She 
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plays simply, with a nice feeling for lyric- 
ism, but I think that more imagination 
on her part would have helped to make 
the work more interesting, and the climax 
at the end could have been made more 
effective. But perhaps this would come off 
better in the concert ball. 

The reproduction of the piano is good, 
but the level of recording is too low for 
the good of surface sound. Since the 
Godowsky recording has been withdrawn, 
the issuance of the work at this time must 
be regarded as a worthy undertaking, for 
the music assuredly is one of Grieg’s two 
finest compositions for the piano, the 
other being the concerto. —P. H. R. 


THE SYMPHONIC PIANO (arrange- 
ments by Stephen Kovacs): Overture to 
The Barber of Seville (Rossini); Rigo- 
letto Fantasia (Verdi) (disc 4001); Die 
Fledermaus Fantasia (Strauss); Mid- 
summer Night's Dream Fantasia (disc 
4002); Champagne Song from Don 
Giovanni; The Eternal Chopin (disc 
4003); Marche Militaire (Schubert); 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 
Korsakov); Tyrolean Dances; played by 
Stephen Kovacs (pianist). Continental 
Record Album A-101, four discs, price 
$4.50. 


A This album turns time back to a Vic- 
torian atmosphere of whatnots and plush 
covered furniture, to an old fashioned 
square piano and its volumes of music 
containing potpourris, fantasias and ar- 
rangements of popular favorites of the 
concert hall and opera house. 19th-cen- 
tury composers made arrangements like 
these, some good and some bad, largely 
because the public didn’t have the oppor- 
tunities of hearing music as it does today. 
Every amateur pianist had a repertoire of 
such pieces. The radio and the phono- 
graph in modern times have supplied us 
with the opportunity of hearing favorite 
tunes in the manner which the composer 
intended they should be heard, with the 
result that transcriptions of this kind no 
longer occupy the place they formerly did 
in the amateur pianist’s repertoire. Most 
modern pianists and students prefer the 
regular literature of the piano to this sort 
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of thing. However, we are told, that some 
professional pianists favor Mr. Kovacs’ 
arrangements, so it is quite possible that 
amateurs will also. 

Mr. Kovacs treads heavily on the heels 
of Liszt; there is more than a suggestion 
here that he knows his Liszt transcriptions. 
Having a mind of his own about such 
things, however, he has preferred to dis- 
card the Liszt transcriptions and make 
some of his own. His styie is not quite 
so ambitious as Liszt; it is undoubtedly 
designed to show off his own abilities as 
a player. As a pianist, Mr. Kovacs is a 
capable, rather than a scintillating execu- 
tor, with a solid workmanlike technique. 
His playing lacks the fire to make it truly 
inciting. That he tends to stress sentiment 
upon occasion will undoubtedly appeal to 
some listeners. Of course, it is largely a 
matter of whether one likes this sort of 
thing or not. Personally, 1 would prefer 
to hear the artist in some works of the 
standard piano literature. 

There is much to be said for the brevity 
of the transcriptions, although I, for one, 
do not like capsuled medlies. But the 
pianist has effectively contrived his ma- 
terial so that it generally hangs together 
convincingly. 


The realism of the piano reproduction 
will please those who find the music ac- 
ceptable. I believe the recording was made 
in Europe, although the pianist, who is 
said to have enjoyed a wide reputation 
there, now resides in this country. 


—P.G. 





Voice 





PUCCINI: La Bohéme—O soave fanciulla; 
and VERDI: Rigoletto — E il sol del- 
l'anima; sung by Jussi Bjoerling (tenor) 
and Hjoerdis Schymber (soprano) with 
Orchestra conducted. by Nils Grevillius. 
Victor disc 11-8440, price $1.00. 


A The vocal freshness and youthful ardor 
of the two singers here make both of 
these duets enjoyable listening. Both Ro- 
dolfo and the Duke are among Bjoerling’s 
most successful roles. Since he made his 
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recording of Rodolfo’s Narrative, the 
Swedish tenor has ironed out some bad 
creases in his Italian. His companion here 
has just the right amount of coquetry for 
the part of Mimi, and she sing with ease 
and certainty and a nice regard for dic- 
tion. Bjoerling does not suggest a subtle 
lover, but the youthful fervor requisite to 
the scene is fully conveyed, perhaps a lit- 
tle too much so, for there is a suggestion 
of almost too much vibrato in the tenor'’s 
singing in this duet, which may be due to 
strain. For Bjoerling’s singing, when last, 
heard in this country, suggested he was 
straining his voice unduly. 


Miss Schymber brings little characteriza- 
tion to her Gilda, although she sing the 
music well enough. Whether she essays 
the role in the opera house or not I can- 
not say, but there is more than a hint here 
that she was secondary to the tenor, who 
dominates the duet passages. 

Both sides are well recorded, and the 
unnamed orchestra under Gervillius ful- 
fills its task satisfactorily. —P. G. 


SCHUMANN: Fraunliebe und Leben, 
Opus 42; sung by Lotte Lehmann (so- 
prano) with Bruno Walter at the piano. 
Columbia set M or MM-539, four 10- 
inch discs, price $3.50. 


A Ic is all of 15 years since Lotte Leh- 
man recorded this song cycle for German 
Odeon. Both domestic Columbia and 
Decca, at different times, have re-pressed 
that recording. Marred bya salon type of 
instrumental background, which was fav- 
ore] in so many German lieder record- 
ings of its period, this early set neverthe- 
less found many adherents. In his review 
of the Isabel French recording of this 
cycle put out by Technichord (see issue 
of January, 1941), Philip Miller stated 
that Mme. Lehmann’s phrasing in her 
early set was open to criticism, and further 
that she was lacking in essential sub- 
tlety. His admiration for the French per- 
formance was based on her musical in- 
telligence, despite the fact that the sing- 
ers voice no longer sounded young. 
Traubel’s recording of this cycle was is- 
sued by Victor in February, 1941. Arthur 
William Wolf, in his review of the Trau- 
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bel set, found the noted Wagnerian so- 
prano out of her element, stating that she 
showed little understanding of the emo- 
tional subtlety of these songs and failed 
badly in conveying the story. He expressed 
the wish that Lotte Lehmann would some- 
day re-record the cycle, since he found 
neither the French nor the Traubel re- 
cordings satisfactory. I have always agreed 
with Mr. Wolf in this respect, and have 
always hoped that Lotte Lehmann would 
re-record these songs. 


No one else has ever quite succeeded, 
in my estimation, in projecting the wom- 
anly tenderness which Lehmann brings 
to her singing of these songs. Her per- 
formance today differs from that of 15 
years ago in several ways: in the first place, 
the mood she establishes is a more in- 
timate one, and in the second place, she 
brings more subtlety to her singing. Al- 
though some of her phrasing may still be 
open to criticism, it is not umusical. There 
are inflections of line and phrase in these 
recordings which reveal the artistry of 
Lotte Lehmann at its best; inflections of 
words and line which convey intuitive 
understanding of a poetic feeling that is 
original. But despite my admiration for 
the singer's expressive qualities, I cannot 
help but feel that the maturity of her 
voice defeats her upon occasion. Her sing- 
ing of the second and third songs, for 
example, lacks essential spontaneity and 
fervor, and there are times when she is 
not quite true to pitch. Yet, on the whole, 
I find Mme. Lehmann’s conception and 
projection of these songs as appreciable as 
any who have essayed to sing them on re- 
cords. 

The tonal quality of the piano used by 
Mr. Walter in this recording is thin and 
sadly lacking in overtones. The noted con- 
ductor shows a sympathetic approach to 
Schumann, but he lacks the ease and as- 
surance of George Reeves and Conraad V. 
Bos, the accompanists of Miss French and 
Miss Traubel. Perhaps had the piano tone 
been fuller, one would not be as critical 
of the lack of agility of Mr. Walter’s 
fingers. For the recording, in my estima- 
tion, remains faithful Mme. Lehmann’s 
singing. 

The arrangement of the songs allots a 
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single side to all except the sixth— Swes 
ser Freund, du blickest. Lehmann sings 
this song today a shade more slowly than 
she did previously; the tempo, however, 
conforms to Schumann’s marking. The 
adoption of this slower tempo has made 
it necessary to divide this song, and the 
break is a most unfortunate one. I can- 
not refrain from commending the singer 
for her judicious projection of the final 
song; the note of grief is almost under- 
stated rather than stressed. It is truly un- 
fortunate that the piano tone in the epi- 
logue of this song is lacking in expressive 
quality, for this epilogue plays an import- 
ant part in Schumann's plan. In it, he re- 
verts to the first song, in which the woman 
expressed her surprised elation at falling 
in love, and in re-using this thematic 
material Schumann suggests that the be- 
reaved .woman finds solace in the memory 
of the beginning of her love. 


A few reflections on this cycle may in- 
terest the reader. No Teutonic composer 
seems to me to be more inherently Ger- 
man than Schumann. He does not at any 
place sound the universal note that we 
find in Beethoven, Schubert, Bach and 
Haydn. This cycle is completely a product 
of the German Romantic school, and en- 
joyment of it hinges on the understanding 
of its artistic inspiration. And, this in 
turn, necessitates some understanding of 
the poet whose words incited Schumann 
to write his music. It has been said of 
Schumann that he was the first great com- 
poser to compose his songs out of love 
for the poems as such. Both Chamisso, 
who wrote the words of the present cycle, 
and Henrich Heine exercised considerable 
influence on Schumann’s mind. Both poets 
were noted for their lyrical expressions 
of emotion and their sympathy for the 
feminine soul. In modern times much of 
their so-called exploitation of the feminine 
soul has come to be regarded as artificial 
and lacking in understanding. But the age 
of Heine and Chamisso, particularly in 
Germany, seems to have favored their “hot- 
house” romantic expressions. Chamisso’s 
cycle on a woman’s love and life was fam- 
ous for a decade before Cchumann set 
it to music; by so doing, the composer 
lent it a permanence it hardly deserved. 
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For who among us reads Chamisso today? 


Chamisso (1781-1838) was a poet and 
botanist. Although born in France, he was 
brought to Germany in his fifteenth year, 
when his family found it necessary to flee 
from the Revolution. His grasp of the 
German language seems to have been as 
complete as his absorption of German 
thought and manners. Like Schumann’s, 
his was an extremely sensitive nature. 
There were nine poems in Chamisso’s 
original cycle, but Schumann set only eight 
of them. —P. H. R. 


WAGNER: Lohengrin—Bridal Chamber 
Scene, Act 3; sung by Kirsten Flagstad 
(soprano) and Lauritz Melchior (tenor) 
with the Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Edwin McArthur. Victor 
set DM-897, two discs, price $2.50. 


AThe fact that this set was made three 
years ago and has been held back all that 
time leaves one wondering how many 
other sets Victor has similarly kept in 
cold storage. To the general public, the 
names of Flagstad and Melchior are im- 
mediately associated with the two famous 
operatic lovers — Isolde and Tristan. Al- 
though the artists have sung Elsa and 
Lohengrin in the opera house, it cannot be 
said that they sing these roles as convinc- 
ingly as they do the others. A decade or 
more ago, Melchior was vocally better 
suited to Lohengrin, but today his voice 
seems too mature. The opening phrase 
here suggest an older bridegroom than 
one feels certain Elsa thought she was 
getting. Undeniably, Melchior’s singing is 
at its best for the time the recording was 
made. But, as one listens, one realizes as 
the scene progresses that time has taken 
its toll and that Melchior no longer can 
do the things he once did. Not infrequent- 
ly he is off pitch, and his pianissimo sing- 
ing is veiled and not too certain. Many 
readers will be familiar with the record- 
ing of this scene that Melchior made with 
Emmy Bettendorf, all of 15 years ago. It 
is a cherished souvenir of the tenor’s ar- 
tistry, and the singing of Bettendorf owns 
more nuance and feeling than does Flag- 
stad’s here. 

The tenderness and womanly warmth 
that Lotte Lehmann and _ Bettendorf 
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brought to the early part of this scene is 
not apparent in Flagstad’s singing. It is 
only in the latter part of the scene, when 
the extremity of Elsa’s terror is reached, 
that Flagstad shows her vocal majesty. 


The scene begins, of course, with the 
duet of the lovers after the bridal proces- 
sion has departed. A cut is made in Lo- 
hengrin’s Hoechtes Vertrau'n, otherwise 
the scene carries through to the plea of 
Elsa for mercy from the Almighty. 


McArthur conducts like an able accom- 
panist; his solicitude for the singers ex- 
tends to a point where the orchestral at- 
tack follows that of the singer instead of 
being with the singer. But the orchestral 
playing is on the whole good (it is no 
secret that the Victor Symphony of the 
period was the better part of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra). The recording is ex- 
cellently accomplished, but the grooves of 
the records I heard were not as smooth as 
I would have liked them. 

P. H. R. 


STROMBERG: Come Down Ma Evenin’ 
Star; sung by Lillian Russell. 10-inch 
disc, price $2.00. Issued by Collectors 
Record Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N.. Y¥. 


A According to its sponsors, this is the 
only known record by Lillian Russell. She 
made it privately on March 12, 1912. 
Although she was 51 at the time of the 
recording, her voice was still in good con- 
dition. And, despite the fact that the pre- 
sent song is dreary and uninteresting, the 
record serves to convey some of the 
sweetness of vocal quality for which 
Miss Russell was famous. In a recent col- 
umn in the New York Sun, Irving Kol- 
odin published a letter from a corres- 
pondent regarding this disc. The writer 
claimed she remembered when the record 
was made, and stated further that Miss 
Russell “Was so disappointed and dis- 
gusted with it she ordered it destroyed.” 

Posterity has often benefitted by the 
fact that not all documents pertaining :o 
famous people have been destroyed at 
their command. While this record does 
not represent the singer ideally, it does 
serve to convey some idea of the quality 
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of her voice. The lady, in her time, was 
an accomplished singer; the voice was a 
lyric soprano of considerable beauty, ac- 
cording to those who heard her. Unfor- 
tunately the limited compass of the pres- 
ent song did not permit the singer to ex- 
ploit her full range. 

It must have been a half-dozen years 
before the present record was made that 
I heard Miss Russell sing several songs 
privately under unusual circumstances. 
Since I was nine at the time, my memory 
naturally is colored by the glamour of the 
incident. Among my close playmates was 
a boy whose mother was a first cousin to 
Miss Russell. When the noted actress ap- 
peared in our town, this boy, his sister, 
his parents and I attended her perform- 
ance. After the show we went backstage, 
and one of the thrills we children ex- 
perienced was the privilege of kissing the 
star. After the show, there was a supper 
party at which we were privileged guests 
of the actress. To the acompaniment of 
her cousin Miss Russell sang several songs. 
I have never quite forgotten the sweet- 
ness and warmth of her voice. One of the 
songs, as I recall, was Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms. It prov- 
oked many compliments from the assem- 
bled company. Later, I remember my 
elders speaking of the voice that Miss Rus- 
sell possessed and wondering why she had 
never sung in grand opera. 

Just how Miss Russell came to record 
this song is not told us. Perhaps the 
manner in which the song was discovered 
had something to do with her interest in 
it. The manuscript was found on the per- 
son of the composer — a popular song- 
writer of the time—after his death at his 
own hand. 

Today, Lillian Russell is a legend. But 
there may be some who remember her 
and who might like to have their mem- 
ories of her freshened. This record will 
probably appeal most to them. —P.H.R. 











FOR VICTORY 


BUY U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 











ADOLPH BUSCH AND 
THE “BRANDENBURG S” 





The following appreciation of Busch’s 
performance of the Bach Brandenburg 
Concertos by Sydney Grew appeared in 
The British Musician at the time of the 
English release of the Columbia sets in 
February, 1936. —Ed. 


“The Busch series of the Brandenburg 
concertos, completed last night at Queen’s 
Hall before a crowded audience, has been 
a triumph for everyone concerned, and 
most of all for J. S. Bach. The series has 
enabled those who thought they knew 





“TO GET MORE OUT OF THE RECORDS YOU OWN PROCURE 
WE CAN 


MINIATURES SCORES OF THE WORKS YOU OWN.” 
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their Bach to realize the wealth and varie- 
ty of his genius in a new way.” 

With this paragraph The Times of Oc- 
tober 17, 1935, opens its notice of the 
Busch concert at which the Second, Sixth 
and Fourth of the concertos were played. 

The concluding thought in the paragraph 
is due to the circumstance that the Busch 
players had mastered the material difficul- 
ties of presenting Bach. The trumpeter, 
for example (Mr. George Eskdale), used 
a small instrument which had been speci- 
ally made for him. Consequently whereas 
the trumpeter in Bach is generally — as 
The Times phrase it — “either a fraud or 
a public nuisance,” the trumpeter in the 
Busch organization was neither: his tone 
was pure and easy as that of a flute and 
his phrasing was “well nigh as supple as 
that of the other participants.” All this of 
the second concerto. 


Cause For Gratitude 


It is with profound gratitude that the 
Bach lover regards Adolf Busch’s endeav- 
or to play these works properly. And it 
is with the profoundest thankfulness that 
he discovers the effort was fully success- 
ful. The works have often been done well 
before. Some of the gramophone record- 
ings of them are really delightful. But, 
never, it may be, have they been quite so 
well as now. And it is nothing short of 
a blessing that Columbia has ventured to 
record the entire set in this performance. 

I myself feel that I have never before 
really heard certain of the movements. The 
polacca and minuet, for example, of the 
first concerto have never been so set be- 
fore me with such true balance of the 
parts, such accuracy in the individual in- 
struments, such geniality of spirit, and such 
certainty of phrasing (that element of per- 
formance which Bach himself held to be 
of greater importance even than the notes, 
but which is, as a rule, actually ignored 
by average players). 

And so it is throughout the set. Even 
the G major, No. 3 (which for popularity 
is, as it were, the C minor Symphony or 
the Unfinished of the Brandenburgs) takes 
on a fresher character so that it affects 


me with a kind of feeling I have when 
| 
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I wake in summer in perfect health, after 
a proper sleep,—the feeling of joy in be- 
ing alive, and at the start of another day. 

The Busch performances of the slow 
movements are richly conceived in respect 
of emotion, but not sweetened in a post- 
Bach manner. Too often do performers of 
Bach’s grave melodies make them ooze 
syrup. No doubt Bach himself wanted the 
melodies to do this once in a while. But 
it is only once in a while, and never, I 
think, in his concerted music. 


Perfection of Feeling 


A particularly fine example of the Busch 
treatment of the slow movements is to be 
found in the second concerto. Here the 
expressiveness of the transition-cadence 
is exquisite. It fills the spirit with the 
realization, once again, that perfection of 
beauty is the image of the perfection of 
spiritual goodness. 


Where there is an old-world flavor in 
the music, these performances preserve it 
ideally. Consequently while a particular 
movement may perhaps have no particular 
message for us of today, it has to the full 
the charm of the “old-fashioned.” 

Occasionally these performances suggest 
that some dramatic or characteristic sub- 
ject is occupying the composer,—so very 
vivid are they. The reader may locate such 
a movement in the second concerto. But 
it is not liketly that Bach had any such 
“programmic” engagement in the Bran- 
denburgs. And the slight impression Adolf 
Busch gives you that he perhaps had is 
due simply to the living musicality of his 
work. 

These remarks are all made by help of 
the Columbia recording. They suggest 
therefore that the recording, like the per- 
formances, is all that one could desire. 

But in one of the concertos the success 
of the Columbia recording is surprising: 
namely in the sixth concerto, where there 
are no violins, but only violas, etc., and 
so a tendency for the music to sound either 
dull or muddy. The gramophone reproduc- 
tion of this concerto justifies the com- 
poser. It proves Bach knew what he was 
doing when he scored the music in this 
manner. —S. G. 
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Permo Changes Name 





The name of the Permo Products Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers 
of the 5000-play Fidelitone DeLuxe Float- 
ing point Phonograph needles for home 
use and the famous Permo Point needle 
for coin phonographs, has been shortened 
to PERMO, INCORPORATED. Only the 
name changes. Permo will continue to 
manufacture the same high quality line 
of phonograph needles and pivotpoints 
for precision instruments. 





Mason On Grieg 





Daniel Gregory Mason had said that 
with the indescribably delicate music of 
Grieg, “there is little that can be pertin- 
ently or serviceably said of it. One may 
point out, however, its persistently lyrical 
character. It is like the poetry of Mr. 
Henley in its exclusive concern with 
moods, with personal emotions of the 
subtlest, most elusive sort. It is intimate, 
suggestive, intangible. It voices the gen- 
tlest feelings of the heart, or summons up 
the airiest visions of the imagination. It 
is whimsical, too, changes its hues like 
the chameleon, and often surprises us with 
a sudden flight to some unexpected shade 
of expression.” As a poet Henley is today 
regarded as passé; he belongs to another 
era. And Grieg has similarly been dis- 
missed by many. Despite this, there are 
still people who are discovering Henley’s 
poetry and Grieg’s music. Those of us 
‘who outgrow such expressions are often 
unmindful of this fact. Maybe some of 
the others will also outgrow Henley and 
Grieg, but it is also likely that many well 
advanced musical listeners will never re- 
linquish their admiration for the gentle 
Norwegian. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


At the request of many readers who live 
in places where books are hard to get, we 
offer to deliver any book prepaid in the 
U. S. A. at the regular publisher's price. 
Payment must be sent with order. Books 
sent C.O.D. will include the price of 
postage. 

All subscribers can avail themselves of the 
Readers’ Library Service. Let us know the 
books you wish and we will quote our 
discount prices on them. 


Address your orders to: 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER, 
115 Reed Ave., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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READER’S RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 
































This department for subscribers’ use only. 
Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price 
of insertion 75c. 





WANTED: Used sets Delius, Bax, Fauré, 
Franck, etc. DM or M sequence. In 
good condition. G. H. Smith, 843 Middle 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 





WANTED — Victor Records: 66081 or 
840; 66030, 66031 or 841; 74745, 
74779 or 6302; 74668 or 6303; 74769, 
74770 or 6304. All acoustic Toscanini 
recordings made with La Scala Orches- 
tra. (In good condition). Box 16 Ameri- 
can Music Lover. 
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POPULAR VEIN 


As Mr. Ven Norman announced in 
May, there is little left in the popular 
field to write about that is new. The 
companies are turning back to the pop- 
ular dance records of yesteryear. Victor 
tells us that many considered sensational 
in their day, and which have remained 
steady though not large-scale sellers ever 
since, are now spurting ahead. Discs that 
were top-sellers six and seven years ago 
now figure on the list of current Victor- 
Bluebird best sellers. “Normally, the span 
of life of a popular record,“ says one Vic- 
tor official, “is a matter of months, de- 
pending on the length of popularity of 
the tune recorded. Record fans today, are 
showing new interest in old favorites.” 

One of Victor's best sellers today is 
Tommy Dorsey's Stardust, recorded in 
1936. Another is Artie Shaw's Begin the 
Beguine, made in 1938. And Shaw’s ver- 
sion of Stardust, backed by Temptation, 
a popular favorite of 1940, still remains 
a best seller. Glen Miller’s 1939 record- 
ings of In the Mood, Moonlight Serenade 
and Sunrise Serenade are today among the 
ten best sellers on the Bluebird label. And 
Miller’s Tuexdo Junction, recorded in 
1940, is also in this group. 

One of the oldest popular discs on Vic- 
tor’s current best-seller list is Rudy Val- 
lee’s As Time Goes By; this one dates 
from 1931. The renewed demand for it 
was, of course the result of the revival of 
the song in the popular film Casablanca. 
Since Petrillo’s ban prevented the making 
of any new versions of this piece, the 
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public had to reclaim an old favorite. 

Many of Duke Ellington’s records still 
in demand date from 1927. But the Duke 
is a different story, as Van Norman and 
others have continually told us. 


Admirers of Kay Kyser don’t need to 
be told what he can or cannot do with 
a piece. Maybe others bands can put more 
snap into pieces like Pushin’ Sand and 
You're So Good To Me, from Youth on 
Parade (Columbia 36676), but Kay knows 
something about handling a tune and he 
does it in his own way. 

What's Hillbilly Longhair? According 
to Victor, when a noted musician takes 
to a bit of hillbilly music, that’s it. Maes- 
tro Toscanini is said to have a favorite 
hillbilly record. It’s Carson Robinson’s 
Bluebird disc Hitler Writes a Letter to 
Mussolini with Il Duce’s reply on the 
reverse side. Toscanini gets a great kick out 
of this disc. Visitors to the Toscanini home 
say he knows both sides by heart and 
while listening will suddenly warn his 
guests to “Listen, now up comes the tuba!”, 
or some other solo instrument. Toscanini 
even pretends to conduct the music as it 
plays, thumps his heels, and has a grand 
old time. 


Freddy Martin’s latest bid for addi- 
tional popularity, reutilizing the Theme 
from Addisell’s Warsaw Concerto (Vic- 
tor 20-1535), may appeal to some, but it 
leaves us cold. But then we don’t like 
the rest of the Martin concerto arrange- 
ments either. —P. G. 
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@ Not all back copies of the magaz- 12 issues for $2.50 
ine are available. Owing to the ¥ 
shortage of copies of same issues, Indices to Record Reviews 


these are available only at an ad- 
vanced price. Since the subscrip- 
tion rate, prior to Sept. 1940, was 
$2.50 a year, the regular price of 
back issues is 25c a copy. The Vols. 3 & 4 20c 
premium issues are May, 1935; 

Nov., 1936; April, July and Nov., Vol. 
1937; January and July, 1938; ; 
February and March, 1939; May, Vol. 6 10c 
Oct. and Nov., 1940; Jan. and 


Vol. 1 10c 





Vol. 2 (Complete Index) .......... 25c 
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Feb., 1941. The price of these is- ve. ? 16c 
sues is 75c a copy. All others can Vol. 8 10c 
be had at: 

THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
115 Reed Ave. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 

















Chicago, Illinois 
CABLE PIANO CO. - RECORD SHOP 
228 South Wabash Ave. 


Charleston, W, Va. 
GALPERN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 








LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTER 
83 Bloor St., West 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 


London, W. C. 2, England 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 





PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 





RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 











